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African Manifesto Stirs Congo 


This month, in a surprise move, the Governor-General of the Belgian 


suddenly called to Brussels for private consultations with the Hn) RATE 


onies. Belgian press reports, alleging a rift between the two offic 


policy, were firmly denied. 


Nevertheless, it did seem significant that the 
Brussels consultations came close on the heels of an 
mprecedented eruption of political activity among 
hinking Africans in the Congo. 


Current agitation came into the open on a com- 
ortable July day this year in Leopoldville, admin- 
istrative hub of the sprawling Congo, when a little 
African periodical called "Conscience Africaine" hit 
he streets with a special issue. In it was a "Mani- 
festo,"' asking the Belgians to "emancipate" the Congo 
and turn the running of the country over to the peo- 
ple who inhabit it. The Manifesto supported a thirty 
year time limit. 


For the politically placid Congo (nobody votes 
here, black or white) this was an amazing declara- 
ion of the African will. Nothing like it had ever 
been publicly stated before. 


On the following pages, Africa Special Report 
departs from its regular format to present the high- 
lights of the history-making Manifesto and the cir- 
umstances surrounding its publication. 
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OUNG FACES in an integrated Leopoldville classroom, The next few years may indicate what kind of rela- 
ions lie ahead for these citizens of tomorrow. At present this scene is rare in the Congo.--Congopresse 
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RESPONSE to the manifesto was electric. 
Word swept Leopoldville's African "city" 
and filtered deep into the Congo bush in one 
of those mysteries of African communication 
that make outsiders marvel. Africans who 
couldn't read, pasted treasured copies on 
their walls. The Manifesto was sold at a 
football game, and amazed Europeans watched 
African fans buy it up like pieces of Chick- 
wanga bread. 


; Normally, an issue of "Conscience Afri- 
caine" wouldn't cause a stir anywhere. It 
had started out as an inconspicuous discus- 
sion letter, published hy a group of educa- 
ted Africans with Catholic backing, and its 
writings on society, morals and education 


were always high-minded, unexciting and safe. 


; This time, however, "Conscience Afri- 
caine" had an international impact, and the 
reverberations from its publication, as no- 
ted to date, may well mark 1956 as a turn- 
ing point in the political evolution of the 
world's richest colony. 


At publication time, some of the wri- 
ters half expected they would soon be find- 
ing themselves "relegated" to Lac Leopold, 
the Congo's detention camp which houses by 
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LEOPOLDVILLE SHIPYARD WORKER--Congopresse. te 


official count more than 2,000 religious [do! 
fanatics and other "subversive" elements. Af; 
Instead, the Congo's astute, far~- -sighted Jpe: 
Governor-General, Leon A. M. Pétillon, in-lex 
vited Editor Joseph Ileo to his office forlyYo: 
an hour and a half chat. This made Ileo'sler: 
prestige soar. por 


Governor Petillon has always been a 
lot more interested in safeguarding Bel- |of 
gium's access to Congo minerals than in cajwhx 
tering to the whims of the Congo's white |lof 
settler groups. He is quite aware that thican 
access depends, in a long-range sense, on |bon 
African good-will. And, like other responjsut 
sible Belgians, he has lately become con- }Cor 
vinced that this good-will cannot be purchjwor 
ed by money alone. fou 
Thus, the old Belgian policy, which |‘ 
was to’ keep the African satisfied economi; 


cally and (it was hoped) sew up loyalty hi 
fore political awareness became an impor- the 


tant factor, has been undergoing a quiet 
re-evaluation. Coming at this strategic 
time, the Manifesto adds weight to the neyCor 
enlightened view, for the publication and|Fiv 
its response indicate clearly what many hgcar 
expected, that political awareness is hergthe 
and now and has to be faced. thr 


ia 

The implied warning of the Manifesto - 

is plain: that the tide of African aspirdpow 
tions can never be turned back, and that thoy 
attempt to frustrate it would be folly. gol 
this framework, vague Belgian references 
independence in 50 or 100 years begin to 
lose some of their pertinence. fes 


Instead, Congolese 
has become a live issue, something which, |1y. 
in the Congo, is being talked about openlyj,q, 
and specifically for the first time. An |r; 
indication of the new atmosphere came lessj},, 
than two months after the publication of | ca; 
"Conscience Africaine," when, on August 2 
a different group of Africans, the "Assoc 
tion of the Bakongo (people) for the Uni- |ly 
fication, Conservation and Propagation of {tio 
the Kikongo Language" (known as ABAKO), ithe 
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THE MODERATELY phrased Manifesto of 
"Conscience Africaine" sets forth a blue- 
print for self-government which, in a world 
context of dying colonialism, is compelling 
in its implications. The Manifesto looks 
ahead to the day when the Congo becomes "a 
great nation in the center of the African 
continent." 

The Congo is as big as the entire Uni- 
ted States east of the Mississippi. It has 
——ja gross national product of one billion 

us jfdollars. It is inhabited by twelve million 
its. jAfricans under the administration of a Euro- 
ed |pean community whose total numbers do not 
_in-jexceed the population of Poughkeepsie, New 
forlyork. In these circumstances, many observ+ 
eo'Sslers, including Belgians, feel an eventual 
power shift is inevitable. 


la At stake is political control of one 
:1- jof the world's greatest mineral storehouses, 
n cajwhose resources could reinforce the economy 
‘te jof a true world power. Out of the Congo 
it thicame the uranium ore for America's first A- 
. on |bombs, and more than half of the West's 
ssponjsupply is reportedly mined there today. 
-on- |Congo provides three fourths of the free 
purcior id's cobalt (vital in jet engines) three- 
fourths of its industrial diamonds, and the 
richest copper ore found anywhere. As if 
this were not enough, an untouched area near 
the Atlantic Coast is believed to hold even 
more fabulous underground deposits than 
those being worked today. 


The 


ich 
nomi; 
ty be 
1por- 
gic At present 60 to 90 percent of all 

1e neycongo investment is controlled by the "Big 
1 and|Five,"' a quintet of huge private Belgian 
any hgcartels, which in turn are partly owned by 
; hergthe Belgian Government. One crucial problem 
throughout the next few decades in the Bel- 
gian Congo will be the attitude of these 
esto |interests toward devolution of political 
Spirapower to the Africans, and on the other hand 
hat Show far African leaders want to go in "Con- 
y- golizing" the holdings of the cartels. 


ar On this ticklish question, both mani- 


festos mentioned the word "nationalization" 
anc hinted broadly at the need for a change 

atiotlin the present order of things. Emphatical- 

ich, |ly, they called for better wages for Afri- 


penlyjcan workers and underlined a demand for the 
right to unionize--a right presently encun- 
> leS§lbered with numeroué restrictions for Afri- 
1 OF ‘cans in the Congo. 
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\ssoc THE 1956 MANIFESTOS did not come entire- 
Uni-|ly out of the blue but were in part a reac- 
on Of tion to pronouncements by Belgian rulers on 
)), the future of the Congo. These pronounce- 
own. ments occurred as follows: 


SCENE IN A CONGO VILLAGE 


In May 1955, Belgium's young King 
Baudouin toured the Congo.and received from 
the Congolese Africans a welcome the enthus- 
iasm of which staggered even the most opto- 
mistic Belgian administrators. The loyalty 
and devotion to the king expressed on this 
occasion will not be forgotten in the map- 
ping of future relations between Belgium 
and her adopted offspring. 


Also not to be forgotten were two 
rather surprising statements the king made 
after his visit. One was an admission that 
"It is not enough to provide modern equip- 
ment for the country, to give it a wise 
socie zgislation or to improve the stan- 
dard iving of its inhabitants."" The 
other was a promise: When white and black 
give proof of the "greatest possible" under- 
standing of one another...the moment will 
have come--though the exact date of its ad- 
vent cannot yet be stated--for giving to 
our African territories a statute which... 
will ensure the perpetuity of a genuine 
Belgo-Congolese community, guaranteeing to 
all, black and white, the share due to them 
in the government of their country..." 


This was a marked shift in the Belgian 
attitude. 


: 
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A FEW DAYS after the king's speech, 
Governor Petillon got down to the core of 

the issue with a frankness that was startl- 
ing. In his yearly speech before the Govern- 
ment Council (a speech usually devoted to 
benign statements of economic progress), the 
Governor accused many Europeans in the Congo 
of "reprehensible arrogance, a mortifying 
familiarity, abruptness or even brutality" 

in their relations with the Africans. There 
are some, he said, who "behave as if they 
were in a conquered territory.'"' He also 
railed against those whose "stupid snobbery 
and sterile vanity" resuited in "excessive, 
ostentatious showing-off."' Envy, he said, 
may become a formidable driving force "when 
it tortures and haunts those who are increas- 
ingly better able to understand and make 
comparisons." 


Many Europeans resented the paternalis- 
tic scolding of the Governor, while a number 
of Africans envisioned the dawning of a new 
era and wondered what would happen next. 
Very little did. 


After a year had passed, Governor 
Pétillon, in his 1956 speech, reiterated his 
aspirations for an "association" in a "Com- 
munauté Belgo-Congolaise,"' and he again neg- 
lected to define what he meant by this. He 
pleaded for time, and promised a policy of 
"prudent boldness." 


Many Congolese elite, already disen- 
chanted by the lack of positive action, re- 
garded the new speech with anxiety, and it 
was in this atmosphere of apparent Belgian 
inertia that the Manifesto of "Conscience 
Africaine" was born. 


Its major points were these: 
a) Skin color must not confer privilege. 


b) Africans want to be citizens of the 
Congo, not black-skinned Europeans. 


c) They want a true democracy, based on 
the equality of all men anc the 


A CONGOLESE "evolu€é" (westernized African) meets Ad- 
lai Stevenson during the latter's 1955 African tour. 


participation of the people in the 
government of the country. 


d) An essential distinction must be 1 
made between the presence of Bel- 
gians in the Congo and Belgian dom- 
ination of the Congo. 


e) For a sincere rapprochement between 
Europeans and Congolese, it is not 
too late, but it is time. 


f) The Africans must be consulted in 
future plans, and if their advice 
is not followed, the Belgians ought 
to explain why. 


g) To realize the idea will take long 
effort, many difficulties and con- 
siderable tenacity, perserverance 
and patience. 


h) The future of the Congo is at stake 


The Manifesto did NOT make loose use 
catchwords like "freedom" and "independenc 
It asked instead for an expression, on the 
part of the Belgians, of a sincere cesire — 
to grant to the Congo, in a period of 30 
years, "complete political emancipation." [go 
This was later defined as total autonomy, [dog 
in thirty years, on all internal questions |the 
and an end to Belgian domination. tre 


The Manifesto flatly rejected the sf 


of integration of the Congo as part of Bel-/*°% 
gium and it also turned thumbs down on a o] 
federation imposed without free consent or [tO 
made a condition of political emancipation. 
The authors defined their ultimate idea of 
"communaute" as "the fruit of a free collabjfi: 
oration between independent nations linked |ob 
by a durable friendship." ye. 


Given friendship, understanding and a Ny. 
sincere Belgian policy of progressive eman- pv 
cipation, then "quite naturally the autono-{ ~ 
mous Congo will decide to remain united witl 
Belgium." But, editor Ileo subsequently que 
warned, if emancipation of the Congo is to /of 
be a matter of struggle an< hostility, then|°f 
permanent "association" with Belgium would |¢4 
have no chance. 


THE ABAKO MANIFESTO was less tamely 
worded than the first document. "The re- |tuyz 


gime of arbitrary subrogation which has "Ce 
caused the Congo to become known as ‘the ori 
empire of silence’ must come to an end," and 


it asserted. '"We demand 1) political gia 


rights, 2)...liberty of the individual, of |tha 
thought, of opinion and of press; the liber}'cg 
ty to meet together, liberty of associationfer 
of conscience and of religious faith." On hye 
"One can build hospicals,. schools, Ito 
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AIR VIEW OF PORT AREA AND COMMERCIAL CENTER OF LEOPOLDVILLE, THE CONGO'S BUSTLING CAPITAL CITY--Congopresse. 
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lsocial centers and...garden cities, but one 
ny, |does not dare add a cent to the salary of 


ions |the unfortunate negro for fear that the 
treasury will be ruined. Naturally one must 

ideaPe Stupid not to understand that these social 
Be1-Works are first and foremost for purely 

a political ends; they constitute ‘a museum' 

t or |to distract the tourist..." 

tion. 
a of The ABAKO Manifesto took issue with the 
ollabijfirst document, but only in approach, not 
nked |objectives. The ABAKO rejected the "thirty 
year" deadline as too slow. "Our patience 
has more than reached its limit," they said. 


nd @ |"Tt is better to accord us emancipation this 
day." 

itono- 

.d wit The ABAKO also differed sharply on the 


“ly question of political parties. The authors 
of the first manifesto had rejected the idea 
then|of parties on the Belgian pattern but call- 
; jed instead for a united African national 
movement. The ABAKO retorted that parties 
were necessary in a democracy. 


ely A subtle factor which entered the pic- 

re- |ture here was the Catholic influence on 

as "Conscience Africaine" and the protestant 

the orientation of the ABAKO. Current charges 

d,"" Jand counter-charges in the Congo and Bel- 
gian European press include accusations 

1, of |that the "national movement" foreseen by 


‘Conscience Africaine" was intended to be 
atholic controlled. Some observers, how- 
ever, saw in these -allegations an attempt 
ools, Ito frighten off non-Catholic Africans from 


the movement, thus disrupting African unity. 
In any case, the traditional Belgian rivalry 
of Catholic factions on one hand, and anti- 
clericals on the other, has been interject- 
ed into Congo African nationalism at the 
very offset. 


Other recent pronouncements, by Catho- 
lic bishops in the Congo and by the Social- 
ist party in Belgium, have emphasized the 
split and further indicated a competition 
for African popularity. 


More important however, is the fact 
that Congo Africans are now speaking out 
for themselves. Both manifestos were in 
apparent agreement on the ultimate terms 
for relations with the mother country. The 
African leaders, thus, have stated their def- 
inition of "association" with Belgium, and 
are asking the Belgians to do the same. 


Steadfast Belgian refusal to face this 
question openly was reflected again this 
month as Governor Pétillon and Minister of 
the Colonies Auguste Buisseret held their 
talks in Brussels. As the talks opened, 
accusations that the Brussels government 
has no Congo policy became so persistent 
that Buisseret issued a public denial. 


Affirming that the government "has a 
policy," Buisseret added doggedly that the 
Belgo-Congolese community "must be a human 
community before the details of its politi- 
cal structure can be worked out." 


- ~ ‘ 


Kenya Settlers Put The Brake On Multi- Racialism 


By Special Correspondent 

NAIROBI—Constitutional progress in this multi- 
racial colony of British East Africa came to a sud 
den halt this month with the announcement of the 
general election results. They showed that the 
White Settlers, who still wield the main political 
influence in Kenya despite their small numbers, are 
strongly against any further African or Asian par- 
ticipation in the colony's government. 


Kenya took a big step forward in 1954 at the 
height of the African Mau Mau uprising when it in- 
troduced the wew constitution devised by Lord 
Chandos (then Oliver Lyttleton, Britain's Colonial 
Secretary). This provided for representatives of 
all Kenya's races (Africans, Europeans, Asians and 
Arabs) to sit in the Council of Ministers. Kenya 
thus took a more advanced step than any other multi- 
racial territory in British Africa. Mr. Beniah 
Apollo Ohanga became the first African Cabinet Mini- 
ster to hold office in East Africa and two Asians 
took their places alongside three European Settler 
Ministers. 


But with a steady return to normal 
and an end to the "shooting war," the Euro- 
pean voters have again had a change of 
heart. The majority have come cut against 


KENYA EYES AFRICAN LEADER 
RETURNING FROM U.S. TOUR 


AS THE Kenya election enters it most interest- 
ing phase--election of six Africans to the Legisla- 
tive Council for the first time in the colony's 
history--Nairobi observers report that all eyes are 
on the role Tom Mboya, leader of Kenya's Afri- 
can trade union movement, is destined to play on 
uis recurn home from a tour of America. Mr. Mboya 
«iii be campaigning in a three-way contest for the 
Nairobi seat. 


Early this month, Mr. Mboya was in Washington, 
D. C., where he gave an address under joint auspices 
of Howard University and the Institute of African- 
American Relations. 


On that occasion, Mr. Mboya made the following 
observations: that 1) Kenya's race problem revolves 
around the question of who rules and who controls 
the economy, 2) an analysis of Kenya's per capita 
income ($1,800 for Europeans, $120 for Africans) 
"shows a wide gap not explained by the activities 
of the different racial groups," and 3) European 
Statements about the lack of African experience and 
ability to govern must be viewed against the fact 
that the Europeans have had no deliberate program 
by which Africans could be trained. 


Mr. Mboya urges a rapid stepping up of African 
representation in government, with a goal of univer- 
sal suffrage. He urges a declaration that Kenya is 
to be developed as an African state, under which 
equal individual rights would be preserved for Euro- 
peans and other minorities. 


As leader of Kenya's organized African labor, 
Mr. Mboya, at the age of 26, controls one of the 
key weapons at the Africans' disposal in their 
struggle for power. A strike of his Mombasa dock- 


workers union, for instance, can wreak havoc with 
the European economy. 
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the present Lyttleton Plan because they th 

say it admits non-Europeans to partici- of 

pate in the Government regardless of who ed 

is the best man for the job. me} 

Many odd features marked this Kenya election, Af: 

first held since the Mau Mau Emergency began. fe: 

Despite the tiny White electorate numbering less no 
than 20,000 all told, the voting was extended over b 

a period of ten days. Twenty of the 31 candidates ad 

called themselves "independents" and the most power-| Me! 

ful group to emerge was not in fact a party at all, | or; 

but a collection of "independents" who agreed on one} the 

thing -- they didn't like multi-racial government. 

Of the 14 seats contested, the "independents" hEG 
won eight and Lyttleton Plan supporters six. arn 
Voting showed that those opposed to the exist- 
ing multi-racial government totalled 7493, while +e THE 
5447 Whites voted for the status quo. Cor 

Voters did, however, hand a severe trouncing the 
to out-and-out White Settler diehards, and at the orc 
opposite extreme, beat down candidates of the Capri-| weg 
corn Africa Society who urged that multi-racial zat 
government be speeded up. 

mer 

The step backwards taken by the white voters 
will certainly have its effect upon the African * FUL 
elections due next March. Lab 

Under the present communal voting system in At 
Kenya each voter has to vote for a man of his own in 
race. The end result is that the man who appeals pol 
to his constituency on the most controversial or h 
inflammable racial issues is the man to get in. So cna 
it was that the European election campaign centered col 
around such touchy subjects as racial integration in cra 
the schools (not practiced at all in Kenya except in for 
one small private school and a new technical collegd pos 
mixed hospitals, and other issues of the''How-would- was 
you-like-a-black-man-to-marry-your-sister?" brand. 

Michael Bluncell, outspoken Minister NIG 
of Agriculture and upholder of the Lyttelton ing 
multi-racial set-up, found himself under Col 
strong fire for his expansive interview 

given to a CBS TV team on Kenya's future Wes 

and his colleague Wilfred Havelock scraped tio 
home with a bare 27 votes. gov 

This election saw the White extremist Federal 
Independence Party (not to be confused with the "in REL, 
dependents") contesting the White seats for the cla: 
first time with an appeal based on "Apartheid" and |ers 
the need for ensuring White supremacy. But not one/ wer 
of their eight candidates got a seat, which goes to|who 
show that however much the Kenya European is right | a¢¢, 
of centre, he is still a long way from giving his the 
support to out-and-out White supremacy on the Stry- 
dom pattern. 

IN § 
can 
But what will be of the greatest importance tdunic 
Kenya in the year ahead will be the African electid.g P 
the first to be held in the Colony. ted 
There is no doubt that the outcome of the 
European elections has firmly nailed down the pol 
tical coffins of those Africans counselling moder 
tion and co-operation with the Whites. 
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news briefs 


eA SEMI-OFFICIAL Egyptian journal has outlined a plan for Egypt to assume leadership of 
the African continent. "The Egyptian Economic and Political Review" suggests a network 
of consular offices throughout Africa, increased African language broadcasts from Cairo, 
education of the largest possible number of African "natives" (sic) in Cairo, establish- 
ment of an African airline and ocean shipping network, foundation of an institute of 
African studies, sending of missions of "experts" to African countries, an annual con- 
ference of Africans in Cairo, and use of the United Nations as a sounding board. Key- 
note of the Egyptian approach would be "Africa for the Africans" and her policy would 
be directed to the “liberation of Africa from foreign influence." In another develop- 
ment, Egypt's President Nassar was quoted in a Cairo newspaper as proposing an economic 
organization among African and Asian countries "to foil Western conspiracies against 
their economies..." 


EGYPT this month gave the newly-independent Sudan a shipment of armaments, including 18 
armored cars, 18 tanks, 50 Sten guns, 150 pistols and 45 tons of ammunition. 


)* THE COMMUNIST-FRONT World Federation of Trade Unions is planning an African Trade Union 


Conference at Cotonou in French Togoland, "New Commonwealth" reports. Organization of 
the meeting, scheduled for late this month, is being undertaken by the Trade Union Co- 
ordinating Committees of Franch Equatorial Africa and the Cameroons and also of French 


ipri-| West Africa and Togoland. Its purpose: to set up a single united trade union organi- 


ls 
r 
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zation for these territories and offset the successes of non-Communist trade union move- 
ments in Africa. 


* FULLY ANTICIPATING "fierce opposition," especially from white settler groups, Britain's 
Labor Party has adopted a number of proposals for liberalization of colonial policy. 

At a conference this month, the party pledged itself to the establishment of democracy 
in each colony, with every inhabitant having a vote, regardless of race. The Labor 
policy statement called for an end to official racial discrimination, made proposals 
challenging vested interest groups, and pledged one percent of the national income to 


ered| colonial development. It also opposed granting of freedom to colonies until full demo- 
on incracy is established--a bitter pill for white groups in east and central Africa. Sensing 
pt in forthcoming victory at the polls, Labor leaders urged party members to consider the pro- 
lleg¢ posals carefully, because they might have to be implemented in a few years. This, it 


uld- 


ind. 
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was pointed out, will require tremendous courage. 


NIGERIA'S planned Constitutional Conference, hailed by Nigerians as their "Summit Meet- 
ing" with the British Colonial Office, will not be held until January at the earliest. 
Colonial Secretary Lennox-Boyd says Britain is ready to grant self-government to the 
Western Region and any other region that desires it provided that overall administra- 


tion of the country remains in the hands of the British-controlled Nigerian federal 
government. 


, "qnf RELATIVE QUIET settled over the Northern Rhodesian Copperbelt this month following de- 


and 


claration of a State of Emergency. Most of the 30,000 members of the African Minework- 
ers Union returned to work, ending three months of intensive wildcat strikes. Officials 


t one}were left wondering what to do with 40 or so African leaders of the mineworkers union 


es tolwho had been arrested during the crackdown. Union President Lawrence Katilunga was un- 
1 affected. He and Chief Chitimukula of the Bemba tribe had been instrumental in calling 
stry-|"he miners back to work. 


IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA, serious difficulties failed to materialize from a strike of Afri- 
can railway workers, and a State of Emergency was called off. Leaders of the railway 


nce ‘dunion had agreed to certain wage offers, but changed their minds the next day and call- 
lectifed a five day strike. Because their action could have paralyzed the country, exaspera- 


the 
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ted Europeans spoke coldly of African "irresponsibility" in the matter. 
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WINNERS in the 1956 IAAR Essay Contest 
were announced last week. The annual 
contest is open to Africans studying 

in the United States. Top prizes of 
$200 each from the IAAR essay fund went 
this year to two Kenyans, Julius K. 
Gecau in the Graduate Division and S.K. 
Karimi in the Undergraduate Division. 
Second place awards of $100 were given 
to Pius N. Okigbo of Nigeria, Graduate, 
and Sahrifili L. Matturi of Sierra Leone, 
Undergraduate. Duplicate third prizes 
of $50 each were awarded to Friday T. 
Essien of Nigeria and Ngethe Njoroge of 
Kenya, Graduate, and John S. Mbiti, 
Kenya, and Sylvester U. Ugoh, Nigeria, 
Undergraduate. Two honorable mention 
awards of $20 each were awarded in the 
Graduate Division, recipients being 
Ayelew Zelleke of Ethiopia and C.M.C. 
Ndamse of South Africa. Essayists 
wrote on their own countries, discus- 
sing present conditions and prospects 
for the future. The contest is design- 
ed to stimulate the thinking and writ- 
ing ability of African students and pro- 
vide them with an additional means of 
financial assistance. Publication of 
some of the essays is anticipated. 


A NIGERIAN STUDENT at Howard University 
has written a play about student life 
as seen through the eyes of an African 
on an American campus.. The student, 
samuel Adeniyi Sofola, received his B.A. 
from Howard in 1954 with Phi Beta Kappa 
honors and is now studing medicine. He 
will be on hand for an autograph party 
on Thursday, November 8, from 4-6 p.m. 
in the Moreland Room of the Founders 
Library. The play: "When a Philosopher 
Falls in Love" (Comet Press, $3.00). 


MINERS in South Africa's Transvaal un- 
covered an eleven pound emerald this 
month, moved in for a world's record, 
chipped eagerly at surrounding quartz, 
broke it in two. 
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business notes 


* AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO. has taken an option on the 
1,000 square mile Lunga concession in Northern Rhodesia from 
New Discovery Mining Corp. The latter firm will handle copper 
exploration on the concession. 


e AETNA INSURANCE CO. (Hartford) and Home Insurance Co. (New 
York) are establishing representation in Kenya, Uganda, 
Tanganyika and Zanzibar. 


@ RHODESIAN SELECTION TRUST, LTD. reports a net income of 
$12,040,000 (£4,300,000) for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
an increase of $2,372,990 (b847,498) over the previous year. 
Final dividend is expected to be 34¢ per American share. 


® KENYA'S ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT during the last few years is 
described in detail in Notes on Commerce and Industry in Kenya, 
1955-56, issued by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry in 
Nairobi. U.S. Department of Commerce's Investment Develop- 
ment Division has copies. 


e LIBERIA began operation on September 1 of a government-owned 
Agricultural and Industrial Credit Corporation to further de- 
velop the country's economic resources. The corporation can 
make loans against farm mortgages, chattel mortgages and rental 
assignments. 


® AERIAL SURVEYS are being made over areas between the Rhodesian 
Copperbelt and the Belgian Congo by a Dakota (DC-3) carrying 
the latest electronic equipment. Instruments lowered from the 
plane react to indicate presence of metals and minerals. 


@ WHAT IS BELIEVED to be the first lecture-laboratory course in 
shaped diamond tool technology has been established at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chicago, under a $30,000 
grant from Industrial Distributors, Ltd.,,.Johannesburg, S.A. 


e LIBERIA'S FLAG flies from the mast of 10.9 per cent of the 
world's tanker fleet, statistics show. Much of it was trans- 
ferred recently from United States registry. 


e ANGOLA has exported the first shipment of petroleum from 
southern Africa. The oil went from Luanda to Europe. It is 
from a field 30 miles from Luanda. 


e NIGERIA AND THE GOLD COAST are increasing tobacco production. 
Nigeria's initial planting of 32 acres is expected to yield 
over 1,000 pounds per acre of processed leaf, so at least 120 
acres are being planted for the 1956-57 crop in an extensive 
area suited to tobacco. Gold Coast production on 325 acres 
is yielding up to 500 pounds per acre. 
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